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^ INTRODUCTION . ^ 

* * ■ ' • ' / . ' ■ 

Overvle,w of Froject Developmental Continuity (PDC) * ^ / 

The Office of Child Development originated ProJect^Davalopmenta 1 
Continuity (PDC) In 197^ as a Head Start demonstration program ■-aimed 
at promoting greater continuity of' education and comprehensive child 
devel opment servTces* for child_^n they make the transJtion from pfe^ 
school to school". The single Tijost Impgr^^nt effect of thi% UMertakJngi 
it is hoped, will be to enhance the social competence of the children 
served""t^at is, to Increase the! r everyday affect iveness In deaUng 
with their envlrohfRSint (at school, at home, in the commun 1 ty a^^^sTTch ilN 
^society). .PDC also aims to brnng about broarfer and more inrenslvp In-^ 
Ivolvement of-parehts and teachers in the governance of school 
and to promote poSitive change in the institutional process j 
the people who may occupy the I nst i tut ion at a given timei 

As part of the .o^ral 1 .Head Start improvement and ij'nnovat Ion effort, 
'PDC= emphas I zes the Involvem^t of adnij n I strators^ classrtoom sjtaff, and 
parents In formulating educational goaJs;4nd developing a comprehensive 
curriculum* The objact Ps to ensureTBat children receive continuous 
individual ized attent (on as they progress from' Head Start through the 
early primary grades* If the orogram isi successful ^ existing discQj»^tinu^ 
ities between Head Start and ^ementary school eKperlences wi 11 b/^ reduced 
by PDC' mechanj sms tjjat encouraa^^ommun icat Ion and mutual dec 1 i [on^*w#*fi ng 
among preschool anoyel ementary/^scRooJ teachers , administrators, and 
parents, ^"^^ t 

School organizations at 15 suites around the Country received CCD 
funding during 197^'75'to design and plan Implementation of seven. pre= ■ 
scribed components! ^ 

1% Adm I n I s tya t Ion : adml ni stVat jve coordination between and within 
Head Start afid elementary school; ' ... 

m . E'ducat Ion ; coordination of curriculurp approaches and educational 
goal s ; ^ ' 

• Tra i n I ng : preservice and I n^rv I ce'iteacher , staf f and parent 



t ra i n I ng in prog ram^ rented a reas ; 



• Devalopmental support services i comprehensive services /(medical , 
nutrltidna^, and social) to children and families; 

I* Pa r en t i n vo 1 vemen t \ parent participation jn pol Icy-ma kj ng^, homeK 
,school act 1 V 1 1 i^s , and classroom visits or volunteering; ^ 

■ ■ ■ ^ ■ :: ' ■ ' • ■ ^ 

• Servlce&. for the hand! capped i services for handicapped chi^ldren 
and children with 1 earn! ng< d I sab 1 1 1 1 1 es ; 

• Bi 1 Ingual/blcul tural and mul t icu 1 tural education \ * programs for 
bi 1 ingual/brcul tural or mul ticul tural chi ldren-' 

^/ 

During Year II ^ 1975-76, 14 sites (one had withdrawn voluntarily), * 
comprising a total of 42 Head Start centers and elementary schools, 
began their ^'start-up'' year^ pilot testing ^heir adaptations of the PDC 
program* In l976-*77 PRp Js supposed to exist In^miture form at^the 13 
sites that were' refunded for Year M U , lf a longLtudlnal study of PDC 
is commissioned, ^he program's iffects will be examined throughout the 
period beginning with the present year and contl nu i ng until .the end 
of the 1980-81 school year* During this period ch-l^ren in the current 
testing samples (Cohort 2) will progress from Head ^rar't -through' grada 3* 



^Purposes of the. PDC Evaluation 

• ■ - ^ ^ 

The major purpose of the' PPC evaluation Is to a i d .the Of f 1 ce of 
Child Deveidpment in Its efforts to deslg^n effective programs for early 
childhood education* To accomplish this, the evaluation will ijltimately j 
have to assess PDC's impact in four areas: ch 1 1 dren ' s soc la 1 competence, 
parent part 1 e i pa t Ion and at 1 1 tudes teacher attitudes and work styles 
and the organizational cl Imates ^of^ the school s* 

In addition to dascr 1 b I ng ""the consequences of PDC, the evaluatron 
Will describe and analyze the processes that^led to those consequences*^ 
It isJmportant to emphasize here that the alms of the total eva 1 uat Ion 
are to produce conclusions about what happened (impact) I'tid how and 



it happened (process) . This information will facilitate future decisions 
about whether the program should be replicated, and \J sOj hovs/ replication 
can best be accomplished in the light of past 'experience, . ^ 

Purpose of thi s jeport . ■ ^ ^ 

This report summa rj zef the analyses and conclusions of Interim Report 
VI*, The analyses were carried out on information collected' primarily 



^Volume 2 of Interim Report IV (August 1976) describes tKe plans ar 
prodedures of the Implementation Study/ ' ' 



during =the fall of 1 976 on children who entered PDC oV compprlson Head 
Start programs, and were directed jtoward answering three critical* 
queitions related to assessing Impict on children^ 

1. Are the measuring instruments appropriate to the. task? 

2, Are the PDC and comparison groups riially comparable? ^ v 

3* Will large enough P.DC and comparison samples rema In to permit" 
a longitudinal study? " ' ^ . 



Preliminary Information related to these three questions was gathered irn 
1975^76, On* the basjs of answers -ga i ned that year, some instruments were 
eliminated from the battery and others were mod I f j ed.; recommendat lonf / 
were made for Head Start enrollment propeduras in order to balance Pp£' 
and comparfion groups in certain Important respects ; and it was declofed 
that the samples would probably remain 1 af gea^enough over a five-year 
term to permi^t group comparisons, but that ^attrition should be fe-aisessed 
In 1976=77.1 " ^ 



In this report, the fa 1.1 1976 fin^flng^ are Integrated with previous 
findings and their Implications for a longitudiAal study of PDC's Impact 
are considered. The discussion concludes with recommen^at ions for the 
future of the evaluation. ^ f ^ 




ese conclusions are documented and d i 
oTumeM^ Pilot Year impact S^udy. Instrument Characteristics and 



iscussed in Intefl^ Report IV , 



Attr I t ign Trends^ , August 1976 
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METHODS 



Measures ^ > 

- . ■ , ^ * '" ' ■ - . ^ . 

The measures on-which this report focuses are tests of cognr'tive and 

1 anguage; development * psychomotor 'deveropment , and social -em©t ional 
'behavior (see list in Tab+e 3)^^ Add 1 tlonay data on the prdgrpm's impact 

on chfldren are obtained througHi teacher and tester ratings of children's 

behavio+ and a classroom observation system. 



Data Col lection 



, Test ing, observat lor>s an^d ratings wer;e completed In fall I976 by 36 
testers/observers hired from'each of the PDC communities and trained by 
High/Scope ^staff/ Standard procedures for checking accuracy of testing _ 
procedures and quality of ^the data were followed. ^ , ' . 

Data collection began In mid-September and was compl eted wl th 1 n nine 
or ten weeks at each site. Across the 12 sites, 1*219 eh i 1 dren were tested ^ 
and rated, and observations were comgj eted in 80 classrooms. The compositions 
of the samples in terms of d^dg raph I c character 1 st I cs are presented by 
si te in Table K . ' / 

Data Anal ys 1 s 

The data analyses proceeded through a Saguence bf six steps which 
focused first on^ the chafacterlstlcs of the iritetruments and then on the 
characteristics of the samples. These steps p^-ovided information on the 
f o I I ow I n g : 

f • ^reliability of the Instruments^ 

• validity of fhe Instruments, ' ^ 

• cross-tlfTte and cross^sample corfgruence of reliability and validity 
- findings (examination of fall I976 data in relation to data from 

' fall 1975 and spr^g 1976) , 



«^lThe ra'tionale for selecting these measures is dbcumented In Interim Repdrt 
ill Re commendations 'for measuring program impact ^ June 1975- . ' 

^These procedures are described fully in Interim Report VI and In the Field 
Procedures Manual prepared for the High/Scope field sta 



t m. factor structure of the battery.j 
■ m comparjft 1 1 i ty* of kPDC and comparispn samples, 
• adequacy of present sample sizes in vi^ew of projected attrition, 
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FINDINGS 

The three questions addressad in this report are particularly 
crltieal^i the PDC eyaluat Ion begins what could become a five-year 
loha|tudinal study of the rbenef i ts that result f rom ch 1 1 dren ' s partici- 
pation in Developmental Continuity programs from Head^ Start through 
third gr^de, in this section key findings relating to the three - I 

questions are summariied following a brief discusS40n of , the importanpe 
of each question, 

. / ■ ^ - ' ' ^ ^ 

, Are the Measuring Instruments Appropriate to the Task? 

Since an important goal of PDC is to enhance the social competence 
of children, it is essential that the J nst ruments used yiel d measures 
that, col lectlvely s .represent social competence in an accurate and mfaning- 
ful way. Six criteria have been uied for Judging the adequacy- of the 
instruments: reliability (Internal consistency), validity (congruence 
withexpectatlons) ,^ sens 1 1 ivi ty to change over timej apparent relevance 
to soalal competence, sultabinty for uSe In higher grades, and ease of 
administration* ^ 

ReJ labi 1 I ty . Table 2 summarizes the >e1 iabl 1 I ty findings for the 
tests. The Thternal consrstenty reliability coefficient was .65 or 
greater for all measures In both the English- and Span i sh-domi nant sampl es\ 
Most measures have remained constant Jn their rel iab 1 1 i ty I nd Ices across 
the three timepoints at which they have been administered during this 
evaluation, Cha'^gls In scoring have increased the reliability ofi two 
measures, but the rel I abl 1 i ty of another measure has declined slightly. 

Validity. The validation procedures involved determining the expected 
relationship of each measure with each of .the others, then compa r 1 ng these 
' expectatiohs with the rela^tionshlps. that actually appeared In the data. 
Under this convergerrt-dlscrirnlnate method of^assesslng validity, the 
assumption is made^ that If. an Instrument i s actua 1 1 y mea^ur 1 ng thi con- 
struct it Is intended to measure, the results wM T correlate/hlghly with 
other measures of the same general construct, will correlate moderately 
with measures of ^slmi lar constructs , and will not correlate at all with 
measures of i ndependent constructs. All the Instruments examined are 
acceptably valid for Head Start children, as ayldenced.by the stability 
of their val idity Indices across two cohorts and three; t i mepoi nts , 



; * . ' ' ' ' - • ' 

Sensl tivi ty to change . Since t^i^ Tmpact S^tudy depends upon the 
PDC battery of me^si^rfs "to detect changes that'can^be attributed to pro- 
gram di fferences , three types of Snalyses Based on the pilot samples 
fan \^Sff5 and spring 1 976 data were*carried out: 



* • The correlation of sm^i measure in the fall and i'tr ^the spr i ng 
wpith, child age at the time of'testing was caUul^ted to 

detd^mine th% age-relatedness of the measure^ ; the correlations , \; 

tended to be 1 dw , , p^os i t i vel aad significant, wi th ^efficients 
gener^al 1 y tetween 5 and .J6. . * / .. - 

m Tbe d i ffarerice between the f 4I 1 mean scare and the spring mean 

score on ea"bfi measure was anaJyzed to rscer^ain If the scores / 
, increased 5 i gn i f icantl^ f rom f a Tl to spring; all measqres except 

I" the Bilingual Syntax Measure-English showed a significant fall- 

tO'Spring increase. 

• A regress ip-n procedure was used to determine whether the observed 
spring mean on a measure =was equal to or greater than the ex 
pectedj or pred i cted , spr i ng mepn; more than half of the children 
obtained^an actual spring score equal to or greater than their 

: ^ax pec ted spring scoKe indicating that the tests are sensitive to 
change due to educational experience as *wel 1 as to experience 
that is sfmply a f unct i on ;of i ncreased age. 

- --Relevanc e to social competence . Since the PDC battery was Qonst i tuted 
Jl/ith the intent of me^url"ng the 'tra4 ts tha^t comp.rileXsocia} cofriptetence ^ 
an anal^ysis was^ performed for the August' 1976 hnpact Study report that 
exami'ned the relationship of spring J976 test scores to ad hoc cr 1 ter i a- 
of social competence. The" criteria were established by factor analyzing 
ratings completed by each. child's teacher and tester^ and then creating 
factor scores for each child that represented h i's or her status on each 
of the "social competence" factors/ The assessments provided by the 
teachers and testers are based upon dtservations of each child's behavior 
in a variety df forrnaj .and informaJ situations^ ahd thus -Jog i ca 1 1 y come 
^cOose to repre^sen t i ng measures of the child's "everyday effectiveness * 
l,e,, social competence'* 

The object of the analysis (a 1 inear regression ^procedure) was to 
determine the magnitude of the relationship existing between the tests 

, inclosed in the PDC battery and the "social competence", cr i ter i a . The 
more relevant the tests are to social competence, the stronger the 
relationship expected. All tests. except Arm Coordination were found to ' 
be substant ia=l 1 y ^'sso€.Jated with the connective "social competence" 
criteria. Thus, these' tests, originally selected for their theoretical 
relevance to socirj] coaxpetence, seem to provide measures that are 

"empirically relevant to 'social competence as well, 

S ^ ' 
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Suitability for use in the higher grades . During the 1975-76 testing 
Tperiods, approximately 25 children per gVade (kindergarten through grade 3) 
were tested at the Georgia site as part of thi cross-s^c t i one 1 des i gn 
there. In addition, 30 third grade,rs were tested in Maryland. 

Conclusions about the suitability of the child measures for use at 
pach oT these grades were based on four factors; response distributions 
on the Items of each measure, mean scores on ^each measure, reliability 
(internal consistency), and validity. Based on these factors, all of the 
measures appear to be useful through grade 3i either in their present 
forlTis or-with modifications. 

Ease of administration , One^of the-factors taken into consideration 
when tests were being rev i ewed*. for the PDC Impact Study was their general 
suitability for administration by a paraprof ess iona K In general, 
monitoring of test^ts during training and- data collection Indicates that 
the tests have pdt been i f f i cu I t to administer. Tester performance 
improves with practice and adm I n I s t ra 1 1 on /d i f f i cul 1 1 es are more apparent 
^ with new testers than wl th expe r i enced . ones . 

. *. ■ ■ * ■ ■ 

Are 'the PDC and Dgmparison Groups Really Comparable? 

■The effects of PDC upon children will be determined primarily by 
comparing the performance ©f children^in PDC testinp samples with the 
performance of children who are similar, but who do not partici=pate in 
PDC (i.e., a comparison group). The assumption implicit in this comparison 
IS that the children' In the two groups would remain parallel were It not 
for the intervention of PDC, and thus the way children in the comparison 
group perform In the future stands for the way PDC children would have 
performed without the presumed advantage of PDC. Whether this assumption 
itself stands or falls depends upon the initial equLyalence of the two * 
groups. UoJ^ess they are very similar to begin with, or can legitimately 
^be equal ized-by statistical means, no sensible comparison can be ma4e» 

For each situ and tor each variable appearing in Table 3, the assump- 
tion of POC -compa r i son group equa I i ty was ,tes ted s ta t i s 1 1 ca 1 1 y (us I ng 
the ch i =squa re tecjin i que.^ for categorical variables and' ^ te^ts for me^rjc 
variables). All ava i I ab I e da ta entered into each analysis, meaning that 
even ff data were missing for a particular child on one or more ' var I abl es , , 
data obtained for that child on other variables did enter into the 
respective analyses, A difference was declared to exist between PDC and 
comparison g/fuips if analysis Indicated th^ chance probability of the^ 
observed d i t f erence to be less than one In 100 (p<.Ol). These analyses 
show that: . ^ 



\ 



At the Individual site level the groups appear similar; |^ere/ 
are differences on background variables in only one sitei D/r * 
performance measures, of the 13 comparisons made (the Spanish 
and English samples In California and Texas were tested 
separately In these analyses), ten showed either no group 
differences or differences only on the POCL or Height and Weight; . 
only two, sites had group differences on more than one chi>d 
measure * ' ' ' 

At the aggregate level /CTt^ s rmlj ar 1 1 1 es of the groups are mone 
prominent than the i r 4 1 f f erencesT In the ^g li sh-dom 1 nan t sample, 
there a^re no s i gn i f I clan t g rou p differences on the background 
variables and only or>^e difference In test per forma nee , In the 
Span-i sh^dom I nant sam^^ple, the groups differed on on^y one back- 
ground varrable, a^^there was no dlf^^renc^ on/kny of the per^ 
formance measures* y^ " '"^ 



Will. Large Enough PDC and Compa r 1 son Samp] es^ Rema 1 n to-Perm i t a Long i tud i na 1 
S tudy? ' . 

" . ■ ^ . / . 

In addition to the requ i rement of compa rab I 1 i ty , i t is Important that 
the PDC and cpmparison testing samples remain large er^ough as time -passes 
to permit continuing anal>6Ses of their relative performance. Attrition 
will inevitably occur j an,d^"the smaller the groups becpme, thej/hore difficult 
it will be to separate PDC ■ s effects from the effects of the many other 
factors that contribute to the performance of^the children. 

The first column of Table k shows, for each site and for aIN sites 
collectively, the number of children' that were available for fall 1976 
testing at PDC and comparison Head Start centers. These children const i- 
^tute the full sample of Cohort 2, the cohort\wHDSe progress wlll' be 
followed through grade 3. On the average, these groups are about ,9^J 
smaller than the sites had es t i ma ted they would be.' Moreover, the mean 
retention ra te -de term i ned this fall for Cohort I children (Cohort 2*s 
pilot^year predecessors, now in kindergarten) i s - 1 ower! .tlnan w^s anttci = 
pa ted , ^ 

■ iThe number of PDC and comparison chtldren^who will actually be availcible 
for testing i n ' t/n:: f u t u re is likely t n bu 1 owe t= t h An t he e p ro J actions, 
.^for a number of reasons* Firsts the figures represent children in the 
'full sample. Consideration of handicap and language factors would requj're 
the el imina t ion of' some children from the ana 1 yt jc sampl e , which is the 
source of the data used for s.tatistical analysis. About iri of the full^ 
sample were excluded from yne. aKa 1 yt i'^^- sampl e for reasons of handicap or 
language. 
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Taking these factors into con^'l^derat ion , the numb.er of PD^and com" 
parrson children from Cohort 2 who are likely to rerna i n 1n tfre' analytic 
sample of Engl i sh=domi nant children through grade 3 Van be estimated' 
at about 375 (205 PDC children, 170 comparison children). The number 
of children likely to remain in the Spani sh^dom[nap^ sample is about 40 
(20 PDC* 20 comparison children). 



IV 



tONCLUSIONS 



The findings presented 1n Inter Im Report VI and reviewed here support 
the '^ol lowing answers to the three questions posed for this phase of the 
evatuation. , . 



Are the Measuring Instniments ApprapiHate to the Task? \ 

1 ^ YES, it can be said with few reservations that all of the instruments 
Included In the battery satisfy all the criteria that have been used in 
judging them (see Tible 5). In addition, although the factor structure 
of the battery does not correspond exactly to the a priori categorization 
of the tests (cogn 1 1 Ne--1 anguage , social -emotional , psychomotor), the 
factors that emerge are similar to those expected for both the English- 
dominant and Spanish-dominant groups, and indicate that. the battery does 
provide coverage of^ th^se/area^. Mn addition, the observation system 
appears acceptable ag a means of assess irfg the classroom environment. 



Are the PDC and CompaM&on Groups HealVy i7ompar^able? 



YES, at the site Uvel, Cohort 2 PDC and comparison groups seem to 
be more similar than were Cohort 1 groyps^ The comparability of the 
aggregated EnglL&h- and Spani^3+T^(^l nant PDC and comparison groups seems 
quite sat i ifactory^fpr analytic purposes. In future anaVyses of test 
sc^e gafn, the variables oh *wh I ch;^the groups differ initial ly can be , 
adjusted wl^thout difficulty fc^make allowances for Initial status. 



Will Lm^ge Enough SmrpleB Remain fcjr a Longitudinal Study? 



YES, by aggregating PDC and comparison groups across sites, a suf- 
^' ficient sample can be constituted to allow analyses to^'continue through 
1980-81, when Co>iort 2 will be in grade 3. Thisjs certainly true for 
the English-dominant sample, at least; It is less certainly tnue for the 
• iSpanish-dominpnt sampre. However, evpn'for the latter, analyses could 
proceed for a few yea<rs--long enough to allow preliminary conclusions 
to be drawn about 'the effects of PDC. It is^obvlous from attrition 
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projections, however, that if the evaluation depended upon site^level 
analyses of PDC's effects on children, the sample stees available at 
most sites wouVd be InadeqLjate by the time Cohort 2 reaches first grade, 

Summa ry = 

The preliminary phase of the PDC evaluation has achieved it& primary 
objective of determining the feasibility of a longitudinal study: suitabl 
measures have been selected, adapted, tried out, modified ani--ana 1 yzed ; ^ 
cotnparifeon gro^jps have been located at each site that arrf ^^1 1 "friatphed to; 
the PDC groips; and PDC sites have been successful in recruiting enough 
children for the PDC and^ compar I son groups to permit, at least in th^ 
aggrega tes 5 , a study of PDC^s effects^ o.n the children's progress through 
th I rd grade* ; * . 




1^ 



J 
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Table 1 ' 

Compositipn of the Samples, Fall 1976 



1 * 




^Number Iri 
Full Sample 


% Handicapped, i 


CA4jIF0RNIA--English 


PDC 
Comp 


37 

25 


0 
0 


C AL I FO RN I S p an i s h 


^ PDC 
Comp 


7 
15 


0 
0 


COLORA.DO 


. PDC 
Comp 


55 
32 


. 7 
6 


CONNECT! CUT 


PDC 
Comp 


56 
57 


^ 11 
0 


GEORGIA ' 


PDC 


46 


7 


PLORI DA 


PDC 
Comp 


47 

39 


4 

0 


IOWA 


PDC 

Comp 


50 
54 


2 
6 


MARYLAND " 


PDC 
Comp^ 


44 

. 5 8 


30 

2 2 


i ^ 

MICHIGAN 


PDC 
Comp 


66 
64 


12 

9 


TEKAS^ English 


PDC 
Comp 


26 
20 


□ 

5 


T E X A S " S p an i^h 


PDC 
Comp 


38 
37 


0 

8 


UTAH . ^ V -> ^ 


PDC 
Comp 


68 
61 


10 
10 


WASHINGTON 


PDC 
Comp 


58 
76 


16 
13 


TArPQT" \/T TM T 
W & S ± y i fS-VJ -L IN -L M 

— — ^ I 


PDC 
Comp 


46 
37 


9 
22 


TOTALS Hy/ GROUP 


PDCf' 
Comp _ 


644 
575 


9 
9 


TOTALS, ALL GROUPS 


COMBINED 




9 


% 

J 

! 


* 







ETHNICITY 







s 












H 






u 












■H 








i 




H^ 






H 


M 












m 




u 




u 


1 


fd 




fd 




H 




rH 








S ^ 


U 


< 






M 




■H 




m 




U 




M 








ftf 






> 




m % 


f-\ 


■A 










CP 








i 










m 










dp 






^ N 


3 


87 




0 


11 


0 


4 


^63 




0 


33 


0 


0 


100 




0 


0 


0 


Q 


100 




0 


0 


0 


7 


75 




0 


18 


0 


6 


69 




0 


25 


0 


46 


39 




2 


13 


0 


84 


9 




0 


7 


0 


65 


0 


0 


35 


0 


100^ 


0 




0 


0 


0 


87 






0 


3 


0 


50' 


2 




0 


46 


2 


24 






2 


,70 


2 


46 


9 




2 




5 


36 


2^ 




0 


29 


10 


59 


5 




0 


36 


0 


75 


3 




0 


22 


0 


■ 4 


31 




0 


65 


0 


0 


75 




Q 


2 5 


0 


0 


100 




0 


0 


0 


0 


97 




0 


3 


0 


3 


15 




2 


. 79' 




5 


18 




8 


' 68 


0 


2 6 


0 




14 






43 


3 




5 


^46 




9 


0 




0 


91 


0 


14 


0 




0 


87 


0 


33 


26 




/2 


37 


2 


36 


25 




2 


36 


1 


35 


25 


2 


36 


2 



SEX 


QJ 
t-A 


H 

a 






19 


81 


38 


62 


43 


> 57 


40 


60 


49 
56 


51 
44 


59 


41 


51 


49 


50 


50 


64 


36 


47 


5 3 


50 

52 


50 
48 


48 


52 


52 


48 


58 


42 


45 


55 


46 


54 


50 


50 


65 


35 


41 


60 


56 


44 


\ 49 


51 




47 


42 


58 




44 

62 


53' 




47 


53 


50 


50 



DOMINANT 


LANGUAGE 
















m 






■H 


M 










s 




d 


ft 




w. 


m 


o 


dp 




dp 


86 


11 


3 


96 


4 


0 


43 


57 


^ 0 


0 


100 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


61 


36 


4 


. 93 


5 


2 


100 


0 


U 


100 


0 


0 


90 


10 


0 


98 


0 


2 


100 


0 


0 


94 


0 


# 6 


64 


. 17 


18 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


95 


.5 


0 




8 


0 


100 


0 


0 


99 


0 


2 


91 


2 


. 2 


97 


^ 0 


4 


99 


, 0 


1 


1 on 


0 


0 


100 


0 


0 


88 


11 




86 


12 


■ 2 


87 


11 


2 



G & 

tn 

.g u 

■ -H 
M 4J 

fH 
d 

a <^ 
^37^ 

24 
7 

15 

51 
^ 30 

55 
43 

39 

'49~" 
51 
31 
45 



26 
19 
38 
34 

"61" 
55. 

66 
42 
29 

520 
1095 
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Table 2 , ' . - 

Reliability of the Child Measures^* ^ . ^ - # - 

Cronbaph ' p Alpha ( Internal Consistency) ^ 

for Fall 1976^. Head Start Children 





Cronbach's Alpha 


Measures ■-■ . 


Engl i sh-Dominaiit 
Children- ■ 


Spanish-Dominant 
Chi Idren 


- - - - — - - 
GOGN IT I VE- LANGUAGE 


n 




n , 




- Bi.lingual Syntax Measure-English 
Bilingual Syntax .Measure-Span ish° 
■ Block Design (WPPSI) 
Verbal- Fluency (MSCA) 
Verbal Memory-1 (MSCA) 
Verbal Memory-2 (MSCA) 
Oraw-A-Child (MSCA) 


. 997 

999 
975 
997 
989 
978 


.■84 
,55, 
,7?' 

, 83 
. 84 


39 
.89 
94 
92 

94 
93 
92 


.93' ' 

.,86 

.82 

.31 

.89 

.34 

.78 


PSYCHOMOTOR 










Arm Coordination (MSCA) 


976 


, 65 


89 




SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 










POCL-Total UHigh/Scope) 
POCL-1 (Hi^/Scope) 
POCL-2 (High/Scope) 


1 00-1 = 

1001 

1001 


. 56 

, 95 
. 94X ' 


94 
94 

94 


.97 

: 96 

. 96 



. . ... . ) ' ' . ^ 

I wo mstryments are nat included: the scoring of the Preschool Inter- 
personal Problem Solving Test does not lend.itsrlf to coinputing al pha , 
and the reliability of the classroom observation system was deterngined 
differently. 

«= 

^Texas and California only (.Bi 1 ingual /BicuVtural .Demo.nstratiQn Sites). 
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Table 3 



A- 



7 

* = 



4 

V. 

Comparability of PDC and Comparison G^oup^ 
and for Samples Aggregated Acx^oss Sites ^ 



at Each Sit€ 
Fall 1976 



statistically significant 
group differ^ence (p<,01) 

no significant difference 
betwean groups 

data insufficient for 
analysis 

test not appropriate 



N for analytic samplt: 



PDC 



Comp , 



BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS^ 

i 

Ethnicity 

Sex 

Age 

Prior Preschool Experience 
Number of Siblings 
— Mother's Education \ 



TEST* PERFORMANCE 

Cognitive -Language Measures 



BSM-English 

BSM^^S^anish 

Block Design (WPPSI) 

Verbal Fluency \ 

Verbal Memory- 1 

Verbal Memory- 3 ' ^ 

DraW-A-Child^ 

Psychomotor Measur e 
A rm Coord i n a t i on 

" / 

Social^ Emo t i ona 1 M easu res 
PTPR^ Solutions 
POCL- Total 
POCL-1 
P0C1.-2 

Health-Nutrition Mea_s}irh 



Height 
Weight 



SITE- 



37 



24 



15 



51 



30 



/ 

V 



37 



55 



43 



I 

U- 



45 



39 



/ 
/ 
/- 
/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 
/ 



49 



Q 



31 



45 



58 



58 



26 



19 



m 

■M 

I 

w 



34 



61 



55 



/ 
/ 



49 
66 



/ 
/ 

/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 



42 



29 



530, 
471 



m 

< 
o 
m 

CD 

PS 
CTj 
H 

a 
a 
w 



m 

H 

& 

M 
O. 



m 

Eh 
< 

W 

m o 
w 



45 487. 
49,471 



/ 
/ 

V 

* 

/ 



/ 

J. 
■/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 

/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 

'J 

/ 



/A 
/ 

V- 

/ 



/ 

* 

/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 

t/ 
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, Table 4 



Projected Retention of Cohort 2 ChiTd((^>i for Each 





Year 


of - the 


Prosf 


lecti ve 


Longitudinal 


Study 












1976-77 


1'977- 


-78 


1978-79 


. 1979-80 


1980-81= 






Head 


Start 


K 






1 




2 




3 






la 






N 


' »/ 

h 


N 










Xal ifornia 


PDC 
Comp 


' 100 
100 


40 . 42, 


31' 
17 


59 
35 


26 
14 


54 

32 


24 

13 ' 


.44 

26 


19 

10 


Colorado 


Dnr 

Comp 


100 
100 


5 '5 


49 
42 


2 7 
13 


41 

'35 


23 
11 


38 
32 


. 32 
■ 70 ■ 


31 

26 


/ 17 
8 


Connecticut 


PDC 
Comp 


TOO 

1 UU 


66 

57 


50 
42 


28 
24 . 


42 

Jb 


24 
20 


39 


id? ■ 


32 


18 
IS 


Florida 


PUL 


} 100 


47 


sr 


IS 


26 


12 


24 




20 


9 


^Comp 


1 UU 


39 


5b 


25 


bb 


21 


cn 
bU 


iO 


A 1 


16 


Georgia 


PDC 


100 


48 


77' 


35' 


65 


30 




27 


49 


23 
■ 


Iowa ^ 


PDC 


100 


50 


51 ■ 


26 


43 


22 


1 39 


SO 


32 


-16 


Comp 


1 UU 


54 


38 


21 




1 / 




lb 


OA 


i d 


l^ryland 


Dnr 

Comp 


100 

1 UU 


^ 58 


73 
77 


32 
45 


61 
bb 


29 
38 


56 


S4 


46 

A n 




Michigan 


PDC 
Comp 


100 
1 UU 


66 
64 


86 
69 


67 
44 


72 

bo . 


■ 48 


• 


44 


I3 


36 




PDC 


100 


64 


84 


54 . 


71 ■ 


m 


\ 


42^ 


. 53 


^ 34 


Texas , 


Comp 


1 00 


57 


7fy 


43 




3 b 


by\ 


1)9 




" A 7 


Utah 


PDC 
Comp 


100 
1 nn 

1 UU 


88' 


62 
36 


42 
22 


52 
in 


35 

i 0 


48 

LO 


i / 


^39 
PI 


^27 
Id 


Washington 


PDC 
Comp 


TOO 
1,00^. 


58 
76 


62 

70 , 


36 
83 


52 
59 


30 


48 
54 




39 
44 


23 
33 


West Virginta 


PDC 
Comp 


, 1 00 ■ 

.100 


46 

37 




26 
2 7 


46 
61 


21 
23 


42 

56 


19 J 

21 


35 
46 


16 
17 




— 




























J 
















AGGREGATE 


PDC 
Comp 


TOO 
100 


644. 
5-75 


63' 408 
58 334 


54 
49 


345 
280 


49 
45 


316 

268 


40 

36 


268 
209 








V 



















i J 

NOTE: represents pnoportion of original group remaining, "A/'' represents 

size of grbup remaining. In the 1976-77 column, N ^ original sample 
size and % - 100% necessarily. The fl^gures in successive columns are 
I projections based on the actual 1976-77 figures. 



Table 5 



SuiMiary of Pindings on Characteristics 'of Measures Included mJthe Fall 1976 Bat^ry 



■J 



Relevai^ce 



BSM-English 

Bsil-Spanish 

Blpp Design (WPPSiT 
■ VerMl^Fheijcy 

'Verbal Mamory-I' 
3 Verbal Meniory-3 

Arm" Coordination 
■ . Draw-A-Ch^ 

POCI^ 



^rnal 
stancy 


Validity 


Sensitivi^^ 
^to Change" 


to Social 
Coitipetsncs 


Develbpnis] 
Span 


/, 


' / 

/ 




/ 




'/ 




s 






/■ 


/ 


^ / 


/ 






/ 


^ / 


/ 


/(/I 


i 


/ 

1 








f 

y 


V 


/ 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


!/) 






/, ■ 


/ 


/; 


/ 








i 

J 



AMnistration 

/ 

■ / 
/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 



/ - Acceptable 
(/) .= Provisi6nally acceptable 

- Not eKainined , . , 
^Detemiined in earlier analyses of spring 1§]6 dat^, 

erJc , 



2^ 



